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A MIGHTY YOUNG 
MAN IS HE 

Mike Lindsay and his strong claims 
to sporting fame 

Scarcely a week goes by without the name of Michael 
Robert Lindsay appearing in the sporting news. This 
18 -year-old pupil at St. Marylebone Grammar School, 
London, keeps on winning discus and shot-putting events. 
The other day the Sports Editor invited him along to 
the C N office to talk about the prowess which has made 
him one of Britain’s most promising candidates for 
Olympic laurels. 



Swing-time for bears 


Rusk, sitting comfortably on the swing in his cage at 
London Zoo, consents to a push from his playmate Nikki— 
who was a present from Russia to Princess Anne. Nikki, 
however, pushed from the side and poor Rusk was soon 

on the floor. 


NEW NORTH SEA 


TV/Tike Lindsay was born in 
Glasgow,- but when he was 
quite young his family moved to 
the Berwickshire town of Cold¬ 
stream, where, as Mike said with 
a grin, “theie was not a running 
tiack within 50 miles.” 

In fact, not until he was 12 and 
living in London did he have his 
lirst introduction to athletics. Two 
\cais later, rather fancying him¬ 
self as a high jumper, he -joined 
the Queen's Park Harriers, and 
night after night went along to the 
track and practised straddles and 
Western Rolls. 

It was there that he was seen 
hi Mr. Doug Mannion, one of 
England’s leading coaches, who 
leahsed that a lad with his 
physique would nev^r be a top- 
class jumper. “Ever tried field 
events'?" he asked. 

BRIGHT NEW STAR 

Ready to try his hand at any¬ 
thing in the sporting line, Mike 
picked up a discus—and hurled it 
almost out of sight. A bright new 
star had appeared 1 

Mike went from strength to 
strength (the right expression, 
suielv, for someone Who now tops 
6 foot 2 and weighs 15 stone). 
Within two years, in both discus 
and shot events, he was Britain’s 
leading youth (15 to 17), and was 
ranked second among juniors (17 
to 19). 

, Mike himself regards shot-put- 
trag as incidental to his discus¬ 
throwing. He took it up only be- 



Mike Lindsay 


cause it seemed rather a waste of 
time to travel perhaps 20 miles to 
a meeting for the discus event 
alone. He never trains for the 
shot, relying merely on, his 
strength and natural ability. 

Three years ago his career had 
a brief setback for he broke his 
right wrist while playing Rugby; 
but within a few weeks he was 
hurling the discus again with Jiis 
arm still in plaster! But to avoid 
further injury he gave up Rugby 
and has since gone to the running 
track on his school sports after¬ 
noons. 

END OF TV 

Mike also avoids weight-lifting 
in the front room of his house; 
he has done so ever since a train¬ 
ing session in which he swung the 
bar over his head—and saw one 
of the weights crash into the tele¬ 
vision set. 

Last year Mike was virtually 
unbeatable by any junior athlete 
•—and only a few seniors could be 
confident of winning against him. 
He won both his events in the 
Public Schools Championships, 
the London v. Paris schools match, 
the Middlesex and A.A.A. junior 
championships. And all the time 
he was improving on his previous 
best performance, giving himself 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
his efforts were worth while. 

SELECT BAND 

But it is hard work. Mike 
knows that the only way to reach 
world class is by intensive prac¬ 
tice, so nearly every evening after 
school he trains for an hour or 
two, then hurries home to his 
books. He is studying. physics 
and maths, and as he hopes to go 
to university to take his degree 
in civil engineering, that means 
plenty of homework. 

Mike got off to a wonderful 
start this year. In January he 
joined the select band of Britons 
who have put the senior shot over 
50 feet, and also threw the discus 
185 feet 3| inches, beating the 
world’s best performance by a 
junior. Four months later he in¬ 
creased this to 193 feet/4 inches. 

A few more weeks went by and 
in winning both events in the Mid¬ 
dlesex junior and senior cham¬ 
pionships he set up new British 


and European discus records. In¬ 
cidentally, he also came second 
in the javelin throw! More 
records followed when he won 
both senior events in the Inter- 
County meeting a few weeks ago. 

On July 20 Mike will be in the 
London team to meet New York 
at the White City. He is particu¬ 
larly looking forward to this 
match, for in the American side 
will be A1 Oerter, the reigning 
Olympic champion. 

And the' lad who hopes one day 
to be an Olympic champion him¬ 
self intends to have a jolly good 
try at beating the present Olympic 
chanipion. R. B. 


Bedtime story on the 
phone 

The boys and girls of Hull are 
able to hear a bedtime story on 
the telephone this week, the city’s 
special Anglo-Danish week. Each 
evening between 7 p.m. and 9 p.m. 
they can dial 211 and hear a Scan¬ 
dinavian voice relate a four- 
minute episode from Hans Ander¬ 
sen’s Ugly Duckling. The voice 
is that of Mrs. Else Sampson, 
Danish-born wife of a Hull 
schoolmaster. She y is “Aunt 
Grete ” to Hull children this week. 
As a North Sea port, Hull has 
many connections with Denmark. 


ISLAND 

A new island about three miles 
off Great Yarmouth may appear 
on our maps. A number of local 
men landed recently on Scroby 
Sands, one of the banks which 
border the anchorage called Yar¬ 
mouth Roads, and planted marram 
grass. 

According to Admiralty charts, 
Scroby is shown to have been alter¬ 
ing its shape since as far back as 
1827, but now seems to be per¬ 
manently above high water. Held 
together with the marram grass, it 
is hoped that the Sands will become 
Scroby Island, and a bird sanctuary. 


AIRPORT BOUQUET 

Something new in airport penny- 
in-thc-slot machines has "been in¬ 
troduced at Schipol Airport ^in 
Holland. By dropping two or 
three guilders in a slot, anyone 
can obtain a fresh bouquet. 
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Ship of many parts 

Watchers from the Cornish cliffs have recently seen this 
frigate of the 18tli century go sailing by. She is Neptune, 
specially refitted for the film, Dangerous Exile. Starting life 
as a Cardiff coal barge, she became in turn a seaman’s club 
and aquarium at Scarborough. During her film career she 
has already played the part of the whaler in Moby Dick and 
the Hispaniola in Treasure Island. 

MILFORD HAVEN FORTANKERS 


Speaking not long ago in the 
House of Commons about Mil¬ 
ford Haven, the 20-mile-long 
natural harbour in Pembroke¬ 
shire, the Prime Minister re¬ 
marked, "It looks like becoming 
a major European oil port.” 

What few people realise is that 
Milford Haven was an oil port 
over 150 years ago. Whale oil 
was unloaded there and then 
transported to London. 

The town of Milford Haven was 
founded in 1790 and three years 
later a colony of Quaker whalers 
settled there. They had left Nan¬ 
tucket island during the American 
War of Independence and had 
eventually chosen Milford Haven 
as a convenient headquarters for 
discharging their whale oil. They 
enlarged the town, building the 
streets in parallel lines with inter¬ 
sections at right angles, just like 
the towns they knew in New 
England. 

It was from Milford Haven that 


Henry II, Richard 11, and Oliver 
Cromwell sailed to their Irish 
wars. And it was there that 
Henry Tudor landed on his way 
to Bosworth Field in 1485. 

Nelson thought it "the finest 
and most extensive harbour in the 
known world,” and less than a 
century ago there were plans to 
make it a rival to Liverpool and 
Southampton as an Atlantic ter¬ 
minal. A railway from Manchester 
to Milford was begun, but it was 
never completed and the scheme 
was abandoned. 

During the two world wars the 
Haven was extensively used as a 
naval base and a rendezvous for 
convoys. Between 1939 and 1945, 
it was also an R.A.F. base. 

Milford Haven—the "blessed 
Milford,” of Shakespeare’s Cymbe- 
line—forms part of the Pembroke¬ 
shire Coast National Park, which 
has been called the Lake District 
of Wales. 


The port of Milford Haven as the airman sees it 


LADIES IN THE 


By the CN Parliamentary 
Correspondent 

Jn the House of Lords the other 

day a lady silting in the public 
seats vocally offered some in¬ 
formation to a peer who was 
speaking. The incident caused 
some stir, for it was thought to be 
the first time a lady has ever 
“spoken” in the Upper House, 
apart from Queens at the State 
opening of Parliament, and one 
might add, at the ceremony to 
give the Royal Assent to Bills. 
In fact, the last Sovereign to at¬ 
tend the House of Lords in person 
on such an occasion was. Queen 
Victoria in 1854. 

The peers, advanced in so many 
other matters, have not yet 
brought themselves to permit 
ladies to join their ranks. So there 
was quite a tremor of surprise 
when a lady’s voice was briefly 
heard the other day. 

IN THEIR OWN' RIGHT 

Of course, when the Sovereign 
opens Parliament in the Upper 
Chamber the peeresses are also 
present. But, although their voices 
are heard before and after the 
ceremony, they cannot be said to 
"speak.” 

This raises the point that there 
are peeresses—seventeen of them 
—who hold peerages in their own 
right. They range from the 
Duchess of Fife and Viscountess 
Rhondda to a number of 
baronesses. 

Some of these titles are very 
old. The oldest, that of Baroness 
Furnivall, dates back to 1295, to 
the very dawn of our modern 
Parliament. 

Some of these ladies received 
titles in recognition of great work 
done for the State by their men¬ 
folk, although many would have 
deserved it on their own merit. 

Yet, although there would 
seem to be a “ready-made” 
Ladies’ Bench for the House of 
Lords, the peers have never come 
to the point of serious decision 
about the admission of ladies to 
membership of the House itself 
(as distinct from membership of 
the Peerage). 

LADY ASTOR MADE HISTORY 

Possibly in the lifetime of CN 
readers such a change will come. 
Certainly under a scheme drawn 
up by the Marquess of Salisbury, 
who resigned from the Govern¬ 
ment earlier this year, a “re¬ 
formed ” House of Lords would 
include ladies. 

In this matter the Lords could 
well follow the example of the 
Commons. More than thirty years 
ago Lady Astor made history as 
the first woman M.P. to take her 
seat. 

Since her time the number of 
women M.P.s has gradually in¬ 
creased until today there arc well 
over twenty in the Commons. 

We shall probably find when 
the next general election comes 
round in about two years’ time 
that there will be more women 
candidates seeking a seat in the 
Commons than ever before. That 
will be all to the good. 


News from Everywhere 


Surrey firemen were trying to 
put out a fire in an empty lorry 
the other day when it suddenly 
moved off. The lorry had been 
left in gear and-the heat had set 
the diesel engine going. 

Unusual weather conditions in 
East Anglia recently enabled tele¬ 
vision viewers to pick up foreign 
programmes. 

Tanganyika has given two 
zebras to Princess Margaret. 

Just arrived 


Photographed when only two 
days old, this donkey foal is a fav¬ 
ourite pet of Patricia Redman 
of Bristol. 


FLYING SCHOOLBOYS 

A fly-past of four Tiger Moths 
piloted by schoolboy cadets 0 f 
Eastbourne College, was watch-d 
recently by the C.-in-C. R., u 
Home Command, Sir Don,-i - 
Macfadyen. 

Gramophone records of Cllr 
engine noises, ranging f ro ' n . 
veterans to Grand Prix machines 
are now on sale in Britain. 

A bag containing nearly £ i O.OtKi 
was lost from a bank at Concord 
California. The city’s refuse col¬ 
lector searched the rubbish taken 
from the bank—and found the 
money. 

. SEASIDE SHARKS 

Large numbers of sharks have 
been reported off the Cornish 
coast this summer. Many fisher¬ 
men have had their nets and lines 
broken. 

CENTURY OF LIFE-SAVING 

The Great Yarmouth and 
Gorleston lifeboat station cele¬ 
brates its hundredth anniversary 
next week. Since 1857 its life¬ 
boats have saved 2392 lives. 

An exhibition of Children's Art 
is on view at the Leytonstone 
Branch Library, Church Road. 
London, E.10, until July 20. 

ANOTHER SCHOOL BIRD 

A blackbird built a nest in the 
hall of Portslade County School 
for Boys, Sussex, and later taught 
her young to fly there. 


Up and up 
go the 
biggest 
bubbles 


the extra big BUBBLEGUV 
BIG SIZE Id 


Note to Parents — 

BUBBLY contains healthful, 
energizing glucose and sugar 
and is packed in hygienic con¬ 
ditions in o ur own factory. 

Anvlo-American Che wins Cam Lid., Halifax, England 
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Museum explains mine 

At Salford, Lancashire, the Buile Hill Park Museum shows 
a realistic reconstruction of a coal mine. Pit props and 
machinery are all as used below ground and real coal is carried 
on the conveyor. 


PICTURE POSTCARD 
COLLECTION 

Many of you will be saving pic- 
tuic postcards as souvenirs of your 
holiday this year. You may get 
quite a collection, but you will be 
doing well if you ever reach the 
total of Mr. Felix Hope-Nichol- 
son of Chelsea, who has a collec¬ 
tion of more than 50,000. They 
have come from all over the world 
and fill 128 albums. > 

Mr. Hope-Nicholson, who is 36, 
Mailed collecting at school, and 
lud over 7000 cards by the time he 
left. 


SHELLING STATION 

An Australian railway station 
has been bought for a shilling. It 
is Mobiltown, built for an oil 
company in 1953 on the Altona 
line, Victoria, at the company's 
expense. 

The agreement included a clause 
which provided that if the oil 
company no longer required the 
station, it would be bought for 
the railway at an agreed price. 
Recently the station was offered to 
the railway for the sum of one 
shilling, and the offer was 
accepted. 


200-TON ANCHOR 
FOR PLANES 

A new arresting device for 
supersonic jet 'planes uses seven 
miles of heavy anchor chain, 
weighing nearly 200 tons. 

The chain forms a safety bar¬ 
rier for the jets in the event of 
engine failure during take-off or 
brake failure during landing. 

Lengths of chain are placed 
along each side of the runway and 
connected across it by a steel 
cable which engages on a hook 
on the aircraft. The weight and 
friction of the chain dragging 
along the ground brings the plane 
to a stop within a very short dis¬ 
tance. 

This new system has been intro¬ 
duced at Fort Worth, Texas, 
where it is being used in the flight 
trials of the delta-winged Hustler. 


BRITISH TOURISTS 
IN BOULOGNE 

Boulogne is expecting over 
100,000 British “ no-p^ssport ” 
tourists this summer. Over 150 
trips are being made by British 
Railways steamers and Eagle 
Steamers. Local students will act 
as guides and interpreters. 

Syndicat d’Initiative, the town's 
tourists organisation, will once 
again be issuing their special label 
to shops and restaurants where 
good quality goods may be bought 
at reasonable prices. 


HOMELY OWL 

Some weeks ago 13-year-old 
Carol Hammond of East Dere¬ 
ham, Norfolk, rescued a baby owl 
after its nest had been destroyed. 
Now, practically fully grown and 
named Billy, the owl flies about 
the house, plays with the cat and 
the dog—and watches television! 


PRESIDENT’S RECORD 

On his 71st birthday in 1955 
Mi. Harry Truman inaugurated 
the Truman Memorial Library in 
the small Mid-Western town of 
Independence, Missouri, where he 
went to school and where he has 
lived since his retirement. 

Now the library has been 
opened and contains over 3,500,000 
of the former President’s papers 
to preserve for ever the record of 
his seven historic years at the 
White House. 


MAN BEATS ROBOT 

An electronic brain able to 
make 40,000 calculations a second 
] us been beaten in a ( game of 
Naughts by a mere man. 

T he game was played at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
n °log\ at Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts, and the winner was Mr. Saul 
Weslow, a former draughts cham- 
P'on of New England and Canada. 


OLD BONE 

A bone found on the beach at 
‘amborough Head, Yorkshire, by 
a man from Bridlington who was 
°°king for fossils, has been identi- 
’e by the British Museum as 
ait of the tailbone of an 
tthjosaurus, a reptile which 

vecl wore than six million' years 
ago. 

The bone is about five inches 
v lamcter and two inches thick. 


IMSINKABLE LIFEBOAT 0\ TRIAL 

A completely weather-tight life- for the automatic steering gear, 
boat to hold 30 people is now There is a 58 h.p. diesel engine, but 
undergoing tests of seaworthiness there is also a telescope foremast 
which have already taken her half- with a sail if needed, 
way round the world during the The vessel, which is 23 feet long, 
past eight months. Called the started her voyage in the autumn 
Dana-Rescuer and claimed to be 0 f last year, calling at Margate, 
unsinkable, she was designed by a and then going on to Lisbon and 
Danish expert as the result of a the Canary Islands. After crossing 
tragic wreck in the North Sea when the Atlantic, the Dana-Rescuer 
a number of lives were lost in open called at St. Thomas Island in the 
ship’s lifeboats. West Indies. After leaving there, 

All openings in the Dana- nothing was heard of her for a 
Rescuer can be sealed and the ship month, but a few weeks ago she ar- 
turned right over- without shipping rived safe and sound at Christobal, 
a drop of water. The helmsman Panama. During the rest of her 
sits in an aircraft pilot’s seat under round-the-world trip she will put 
a transparent dome, which replaces in at Los Angeles, Singapore, and 
one of the forward hatches. Aden. She should be at her home 

The dummy funnel contains the P°ri °f Esbjerg early next year, 
compass and photo-electric cells Although intended for a coastal 

or ship’s lifeboat, the 
Dana Rescuer has 
been fitted with fuel 
tanks to give her 
sufficient range for a 
long sea-trip. Her 
decks have been 
treated with a special 
non-slip paint, the 
resins for which were 
made in this country 
at the Shell refineries. 
Coarse sand has been 
mixed with the paint 
to give a good grip in 
wet weather. 



LEOPARD COMES 
TO TOWN 

Wild animals add occasional ex¬ 
citement to life in Noithcrn 
Rhodesian towns and villages. At 
Fort Rosebery, for instance, an 
angry leopard appeared in one of 
the main streets not long ago, just 
as the childien were going to 
school. 

A district officer saw the intruder 
from his breakfast table and. run¬ 
ning out to drive it away, had his 
arm mauled before managing to 
free himself. The leopard then 
went into the next garden, chased 
a woman into her house, and tried 
to follow her. Her husband 
grabbed his rifle and shot the 
marauder. 


3 

THEIR WEATHER 
EVE 

Awards have been made to two 
trawler skippers and a radio 
operator for their part in helping 
the Meteorological Office with its 
shipping forecasts. 

Every day 40 tiawlers at sea 
send weather repoits by radio to 
the Meteorological Office. The 
work is voluntary, with no pay 
attached, but the fishermen have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
the time spent each day in making 
the observations result in ample 
warning of storms to other vessels 
all round our shores. 

The awards, the first of their 
kind, are given for the best obser¬ 
vations over the past months. 



SiinsLiade for Diksie 

Diksie, the African elephant, is as glad as the rest of us of 
a little shade when African heat comes to London. The 
Regent’s Park Zoo has provided a fine sunshade, elephant 
size, with sprays which give a refreshing shower when required. 


INDIAN DRAMATIST OF 
1500 YEARS AGO 

India’s greatest dramatist was 
Kalidasa, and the 1500th anniver¬ 
sary of the production of his mas¬ 
terpiece, Sakuntala, is being 
celebrated throughout his native 
land this year. Goethe mentions 
the reading of the Sakuntala as 
being one of the greatest experi¬ 
ences in his life, and adapted part 
of it for his prologue to his great 
verse-drama Faust. 


DIVIDENDS FOR THE 
OLD FOLK 

Someone at Dover has had an 
idea which should result in local 
homes for Old Folks getting tele¬ 
vision sets. It is suggested that 
customers of the Co-operative 
shops in the town should some¬ 
times, instead of giving their own 
number, ask for the dividend to 
.go to No. 1000. Money received 
in this way will go to a special 
fund for purchasing the TV sets. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS! 




S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 


R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate ^ 

that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity tAtVv 

sponsored by The National Canine Defence League F va/A.TCH 
to encourage kindness to animals. \ ' v , _ iCt'" 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES^ 


ON THE END OF A STRING 

Giant puppets in Hans Andersen fairy story 


The tallest marionettes ever used 
in T V—they are two feet high 
—have been designed and made 
by Goidon Murray for his produc¬ 
tion of Hans Andei sen’s The 
Empeior’s Nightingale in BBC 
Children's TV next Tuesday {.July 
16). 

“This will be a really big-scale 
show,” Gordon Murray told me. 
“We shall use the whole of one 
side of Studio E. With a loftier 
manipulating bridge than usual and 
larger marionettes, the cameras 
will tiack back for long shots just 
as they would for a performance 
by real people. In fact, we feel 
now that there’s nothing “live” 
actors can do that we can't man¬ 
age, pictorially speaking, with 
puppets!” 

The Emperor’s Nightingale has 
taken four months to prepare. 
Andrew Brownfoot (20), who de¬ 
signed the costumes and settings, 
checked details of Chinese dress 
with the help of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Special Chinese- 
style music has been composed by 
Reginald Redman, who will con¬ 
duct a ten-piece orchestra. 

This delightful Hans Andersen 
tale takes us back to a fairyland 



A life-like scene from The Emperor’s Nightingale 


China. The Emperor is vexed be¬ 
cause he has never seen or heard 
a nightingale. At last one is 
obtained for him from a poor 
fisherman, but the bird is un¬ 
happy because it is locked in a 
cage. However, its fame spreads, 
and the Emperor’s court is visited 
by distinguished people from far 
and wide. One day the nightingale 
is set free, but, when the Emperor 
is ill, it comes back and its song 
restores him to health. 

Peter Hawkins will provide many 
of the voices. Four puppeteers 




will be pulling the strings—Audrey 
Atterbury, Molly Gibson, Bob 
Bura, and John Hardwick. And 
puppeteer Elizabeth Thorndike will 
be in back-stage control of 
mechanical tricks. 


The Mounties’ Musical Ride 

Jt is not often that BBC Children’s T V offers anything quite so 
spectacular as the Royal Canadian Mounted Police—better known 
as the Mounties—in their famous Musical Ride. This week their nation¬ 
wide tour has taken them to the Great Yoikshire Show at Harrogate. 

Young viewers will see the Ride at 
5.35 p.m. this Thursday. The 
Mounties will be accompanied by 
the Band of the Royal Horse 
Guaids. 

The commentator will be Trevor 
Hill, whom we know best as 
Children’s Hour organisei in the 
Noith. He joined the BBC in 
1942 as an effects boy for IT M A, 
that riotously funny show which 
starred the late Tommy Handley. 

Two years later he got his first 
chance to broadcast, in a BBC 
programme for America, when at a 
moment’s police he took the place 
of a young boy who failed to turn 
up because of an air raid. 

After the war Trevor Hill was 
an announce! with the British 
Trevor Hill Forces Netvvoik in Hamburg. 


YOU’RE ALL WELCOME 
SAYS LLANGOLLEN 


The International Musical Eistedd¬ 
fod is, of course, held in 
Wales, but, like the Edinburgh 
Festival, it brings contributions 
from artistes of many nations. 
That is a special reason why viewers 
should take an opportunity to tune 
in to one of the B B C’s broad¬ 
casts from Llangollen this week. 

The cameras will be operating 
in the little Welsh town this Wed¬ 
nesday evening and again on 
Thursday and Friday. Hywel 
Davies, Jacqueline Mackenzie, and 
Berkeley Smith will all take a turn 
at commentating and interviewing 
interesting personalities. 


The first Llangollen pictures irc 
in Wednesday’s Now programme 
with the story less about (he 
Eisteddfod itself than the towns¬ 
folk who make it possible, welcom¬ 
ing the friendly “invaders” from 
25 countries. 

Weather permitting, the other 
two broadcasts will be in the field 
next to the main pavilion, where 
some of the overseas competitors 
will stage special performances. 

In BBC Children’s Hour ne\t 
Sunday you can hear 40 minutes 
of recordings made at Llangollen, 
dealing specially with items of 
interest to young people. 


Caravan in chase of a camera 


The Mounties in a superb display of horsemanship 


Across the Sahara in 
an antique car 

Thirty years ago the well-known 
writer and broadcaster Owen 
Tweedy set out across the Sahara 
in a car that today we should place 
in the antique class. In BBC 
Children’s Hour on Wednesday, 
July 17, he will begin telling his 
adventures. Westward Across the 
Sahara is the title of his talk. 

With a friend and Mahommed 
his servant, Mr. Tweedy covered 
5500 miles through what was then 
very much Darkest Africa. Their 
vehicle was a light commercial van 
with narrow wheels and tyres. 
What he remembers most is their 
seats—unsprung, straw-stuffed, and 
covered with slippeiy American 
cloth which they stuck to in the 
heat when they did not slip off! 

Episode One covers their joui- 
ney from the White Nile to the 
Congo. 

All the fun of the. 

Soho Fair 

■\V HAT a pity so many exciting 
T V outside broadcasts have 
to take place after dark. We must 
wait up till 10 p.m. on July 19 
for Associated-Rediffusion’s tour 
of the famous Soho Fair, London, 
which includes the illuminations 
shot fiom a cameia on a 40-foot 
lift. 

Producer Bill Perry, who had 
just returned from televising a 
Clacton holiday camp, was telling 
me that for the first time he has 
been given an hour for the pro¬ 
gramme—and even then it will be 
a difficult task to cram in all the 
important contests. 

Excitement as well as fun is 
promised in some of the events. 
They include the waiters’ race, in 
which the competitors carry trays 
of food; spaghetti eating; and Miss 
Soho of 1957—the competition for 
the prettiest girl who either works 
or lives in the celebrated Square 
Mile foiming London’s foreign 
quarter. 

Theie will also be a torchlight 
Cainival procession and an all-steel 
band. 


0 NE day, perhaps, the full story 
will be told of how the 
Children’s TV Caravan chases 
whatever BBC mobile unit hap¬ 
pens to be handy. Producer Peter 
Newington explained to me that 
the Caravan missed many chances 
last year because the mobile camera 
units were too busy covering sport¬ 
ing and other fixtures in different 
parts of the country. 

This year, however, the Cara- 
vaneers have planned their opera¬ 
tions like a military campaign so 
as to be on the spot just when a 


mobile TV unit would be theie 
anyway. 

There is an example on Friday 
when (he Caravan rolls up in 
Harrogate. The Northern T V unit 
is already there for the Gieat 
Yorkshire Show and the Mounties’ 
Musical Ride the day before. 

Jeremy Geidt will ring up tne 
curtain as usual. Elton Hayes v ill 
be there with Don Tasker and 
Dorothy Fraser, the Dony Grey 
Skiffle Group, and barrel-balancer 
Colin Fleming. Harrogate children 
will sing with the Caravan Quaitet. 


Return of Peter Si 


I E you missed that great sea story, recording of the serial starling this 
Captain Marryat’s Adventures Wednesday, 
of Peter Simple, in B B C Children’s Captain Marryat, who himself 
TV last January, there’s a fine spent'many adventurous yeais in 
chance 1 to catch up with a tele- the Navy in the early 19th cent my, 

had a wonderful sense 
of fun that crept into 
even the most hair- 
raising exploits. Petei 
Simple, one of Marry¬ 
at’s most likeable 
young characters, i* 
sent to sea by his 
scheming uncle in the 
hope he will be killed 
in the wars against 
Napoleon and so nnss 
the family inheritance. 

Timothy Bateson 
plays Peter, and 
Thomas Heathcote is 
seen as his close friend 
Terence O’Brien. 

Naomi Capon, the 
producer, adapted 
Marryat’s book spec 1 ' 
ally for T V. 



Timothy Bateson as Peter Simple, and 
Thomas Heathcote as Terence O’Brien 


The Archers forever ! 

Radio and TV families come and 
go, but it looks as if the 
Archers will go on for ever. I 
hear that at Broadcasting House, 
Birmingham, the general shape and 
story for this six-year-old serial 
have now been planned up to 
September 24, 1958, when the 
Archers reach their 2000th epi¬ 
sode. 

Earlier T V in the evenings has 
apparently made no difference to 
the numbers of listeners who still 
loyally follow the exploits of Dan 
and Doris Archer (Harry Oakes 
and Gwen Berryman). Their story 
began on January 1, 1951. 


Star performers 

A ustralian film star Peter Finch 
the story of whose Abonginj 1 
Uncle Kit Papo was told recently 
in C N, comes into the Associates 
Rediffusion picture this I*'day 
when I TV shows a film of 
previous night’s British 1 
Academy awards ceremony at 11 
Odeon, Leicester Square. 

Peter Finch wins a statuette 
the best performance by a Bt' 11 ^ 
actor, in A Town Like • 
Virginia McKenna, in the « 
film, was the best British a ctlc 

Many film stars and direct 
from abroad will also be 
receiving awards. 
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UP WITH THE SHEEP TO 
MOUNTAIN PASTURES 



At the start of the trek to the mountains there is a good road 


F or sheep-farmer Jean Chemin, 
of south-eastern France, 
summer ushers in an age-old trek. 
It is then that he takes his three 
shepherds, with six dogs, twenty 
donkeys, and 2300 sheep and 
goats from the sea-level pastures, 
alieady blighted by the drought, to 
the lush Mercantour range. Its 
mountains are 200 miles away, 
10.000 feet up in the French Alps 
and bordering on Italy. 

If you would like to go with 
hmi you must walk and walk. It 
1S very hot in the lowlands, very 
cold in the highlands. As a sud¬ 
den change in temperature would 
harm the animals, they cannot be 
taken by lorry. Instead, 13 
marches, each of about 15 miles, 
will gradually get them used to 
the freezing cold, as they climb. 

To avoid the heat of the day 
and the traffic on the roads, the 
flock mainly travels after dark. 

So, at 7 p.m. on the first day of 
the trek, the chief shepherd, 
67-year-old Bastian, reviews his 
flock. At the head are the yearling 
lambs, so that the older animals 
behind have to march at their 
slower pace. Next, come the small 
ewes and young goats, cutting 
their first permanent teeth; then 
the full-grown rams and goats, 



The old grey mare plods on as the 
track ascends higher and higher 


whose job it is to serve as foster- 
mothers to orphaned lambkins. 
Last come the donkeys. 

With his dog Lamir on his 
heels, Bastian gives the starting 
signal: “Now, move along, little 
ones! ” 

He is to lead the whole way, 
keeping the pace at a steady mile 
and a half an hour. 

The bleating flock, enveloped in 
clouds of golden dust, goes tramp¬ 
ing forward - to the merry accom¬ 
paniment of their bells. There are 
forty kinds of bells, making four 
scales. Each sheep-master choses 
his bells so that their notes blend 
in a sonorous chime peculiar to 
his flock. Thus, the initiated can 
recognise a flock on the move, by 
ear, even a long way off. 

DAWN BREAKFAST 

At dawn, one of the shepherds 
kindles a fire between two stones. 
Coffee is soon boiling, and bacon 
frying; and there is “polenta,” a 
kind of porridge cooked for the 
dogs. 

Now, the Durance plain is un¬ 
rolling. At each halt a meadow 
is rented, grassland being chosen 
for fresh clover would give the 
charges colic. In the heat of noon, 
the flock grazes wherever shade 
can be found. 

After the valley of the Durance 
comes that of the Verdon. As the 
road steadily climbs, the heat 
loses its prickliness. Before the 
first high mountain passes are 
tackled there is a whole day’s rest 
at Oraison. Already the more for¬ 
midable heights ahead can be 
picked out. Lit by the rising 
sun, the eternal snows appear a 
dazzling white and pink. 

The sheepman feels he has 
reached the “real” mountains 
only when he sees the sheep start 
licking every flat stone on their 
way. Gradually, as they trudge 
deeper and deeper into the moun¬ 
tains, the dew becomes less salty. 
The animals start crying and salt 


has to be spread over stones at 
the halts, to give them necessary 
nourishment. 

The shepherds are not above 
falling asleep as they walk, and 
old Bastian is so used to the trail 
that he manages to trudge along 
in his sleep, so long as his feet arc 
treading the asphalt of the road. 
Directly they encounter the soft 
grass he wakes up with a £tart. 

Before tackling the final ascent, 
rising steeply from 5500 to 11,000 
feet, they rest for 24 hours at the 
foot of the Restefond Pass. As 
the asphalt road peters out into a 
goat track, the wagon is left 
behind. Its cargo is transferred 
to pack-saddles on the mare and 
asses. 

The sheep stop abruptly and 
refuse to advance when the track 
gets buried under snow, for flakes 
have an unpleasant way of stick¬ 
ing to their woolly fleeces. Where¬ 
upon, the domesticated billy-goats 
take the lead. Only when these 
hardy animals, whose straight hair 
is snowproof, have tramped a 
dirty way through, will the ewes 
consent to advance. 

Halfway up the air becomes 
surcharged with electricity, and 
the animals begin showing signs 
of restlessness. The shepherds 
hurry them, afraid lest the fury of 
the elements would catch the flock 
huddled in a narrow defile. Fog 
and lightning are the enemies 
here. 

With a blinding crash, lightning 


strikes the top of the pass, dart¬ 
ing a blue tongue of flame along 
the wake of warm air created by 
the huddle of the sheep. Scared 
out of their lives, they scatter like 
chaff in the wind. 

Despite pounding heart and 
bursting lungs, everybody runs at 
top speed to round up the mad¬ 
dened animals. 

The gale soon stops buffeting 
the pass and the fog clears away. 
Everybody is wondering “How 
many casualties?” Last year, on 
the selfsame pass, one shepherd 


and 345 sheep were killed by 
lightning. 

On and on, under a steady sleet 
drizzle, down a mule track turned 
by the storm into a muddy tor¬ 
rent, and then the Camp des 
Fourches pastures are reached. 

And here, cupped in the 
mountainside, lie the three small 
cabins and pens which are to be 
home for men and animals for 
several months. Sheep and goats 
can now begin growing plump on 
succulent herbs, until autumn 
returns to drive them back home. 



The shepherd’s dog is devoted to one thing — keeping sheep and goats in the way they should go. The donkey, one 
of the good companions of a long journey, helps to carry the shepherds’ baggage 
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he International Geophysi¬ 
cal Year is now under 
way, and in this country it was 
given an impressive send-off 
by Prince Philip in a fascinat¬ 
ing television programme 
called The Restless Sphere. 

From now on until the end 
of 1958—this Year will last 
for 18 months—tens of thou¬ 
sands of scientists of some 
sixty nations will probe the 
secrets of what goes on under 
the Earth, on the Earth’s sur¬ 
face, and above the Earth; the 
secrets, in fact, of all the 
natural forces affecting life. 

Astronomers will study sun¬ 
spots, and seek the source of 
the mysterious cosmic rays 
which enter our outer atmo¬ 
sphere with atom-smashing 
energy. Seismologists will be 
making an intensive study of 
tremors in the globe’s crust. 
Other trained observers will 
try to find out how the deep 
ocean currents influence the 
weather. Twelve expeditions 
will gather scientific knowledge 
of little-known Antarctica. 

Some of the methods of in¬ 
vestigation will be highly spec¬ 
tacular. For instance, great 
rockets will be sent hurtling 
into space, and artificial satel¬ 
lites are to be launched. 

Each country is carrying out 
its own programme, but all 
of them will freely pool the 
knowledge they glean. Never 
before have scientists of all 
nations worked together on 
such a scale for the benefit of 
all nations. 


The Scottish National Orches- 
tra was giving a concert at 
Edinburgh and had just begun 
an overture by Suppd when the 
strains of bagpipes came from 
the street. Musicians and audi¬ 
ence smiled, but the conductor, 
Karl Rankl, stopped the orches¬ 
tra and left the rostrum. 

After a few minutes, the bag¬ 
pipes were heard no more, the 
conductor returned, and the 
orchestra continued. The piper 
had been given £1 to go away. 


TX7hat makes air travellers so 
* ’ forgetful? Dozens of air¬ 
lines want to know. American 
Airlines, for instance, have 
accumulated 12,000 items of lost 
property during the past 12 
months. Among these items 
were an automatic back¬ 
scratcher, false teeth, two stuffed 
cats, and oddest of all, a straight- 
jacket. The owners are still 
being sought! 

Cornet solo 


w 


A gentleman 

Tuch of these is the true 
gentleman? What is it to 
be a gentleman? Is it to have 
lofty aims, to lead a pure life, 
to keep your honour virgin ; to 
have the esteem of your fellow- 
citizens, and the love of your 
fireside ; to bear good fortune 
meekly ; to suffer evil with con¬ 
stancy ; and through evil or 
good to maintain truth always? 
Show me the happy man whose 
life exhibits these qualities, and 
him we will salute as gentleman, 
whatever his rank may be. 

Thackeray 



JUST AN IDEA 
Hope is the yeast in the bread 
of life. 


At a meeting of massed bands 
at Aldershot recently a roving 
camera caught young Francis 
St. Cyr, from the West Indies, 
in a happy moment. He is in 
the band of the Rifle Brigade. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by 
three answers or comments you might make ; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 


correctly is very good. 

1. The baby suffered from mal¬ 

nutrition. 

A —Not enough food. 

B—Slomach-achc. 

C—Fits of temper. 

2. You monopolised the conver¬ 

sation. 

A—Talked all the time. 

B —Cut it short abruptly. 

C—Refused to say anything. 

3. Dchydtated foods are com¬ 

mon nowadays. 

A—Tinned. 

B—Frozen. 

C—Diicd. 


(Answei s are given on page 12) 

4. He has a mercenary nature. 
A—Spiteful. 

B—Greedy for money. 

C—Fond of travelling. 

5. We looked for the denizens 

of the forest. 

A—Hidden caves. 

B—Animals that live there. 

C—The tallest trees. 

6. She is a good stenogiapher. 

A —Shorthand-writer. 

B—Telephone-opera tor. 

C—Typist. 


THEY SAY . . . 

W hat we can do is to propa- 
gand—if there is such a 
word—for better and safer 
roads. 

Prince Philip, at the annual 
general meeting of the A. A. 

The Englishman is different— 
never forget it. The golden 
rule is: speak to no one unless 
you are spoken to. You’ll never 
be spoken to, and after a two- 
month sojourn in his country 
you’ll qualify as an inmate. 

Extract from the Air India 
book for passengers 

Tt is a well-known fact that all 
tramps are university lecturers 
in disguise. 

Dr. Stanley Raimes, 
University of London lecturer 

'There is still a need, as great 
-*■ as ever, for people to go 
out to the ends of the earth . . . 
Adventurous spirits are needed 
more than ever. 

Lord Attlee 



OUR HOMELAND 


The River Dee at Llangollen, scene this week 
of the International Musical Eisteddfod 


Think on These Things 

The word “temptation” is 
often used in the Bible in 
the sense of “testing ” or “prov¬ 
ing.” We understand this when 
we remember how we read in the 
Old Testament of God “tempt¬ 
ing ” Abraham: Abraham’s 
faith was tested and proved. 

All through life we are faced 
by situations which will test our 
character. We find ourselves 
suddenly confronted by a chal¬ 
lenge of some kind, and we must 
prove ourselves. Then we pray 
“Lead us not into temptation.” 

Before His crucifixion Jesus 
told His disciples to “ watch and 
pray ” lest they fall into tempta¬ 
tion. But instead they fell asleep, 
and then, when the moment of 
danger came and Jesus was 
arrested, they deserted Him and 
fled. We pray in the Lord’s 
prayer for strength to meet the 
difficulties that must come when 
we try to lead the Christian life. 

We are all subject to tempta¬ 
tion: evil thoughts and desires 
come into our minds. When the 
evil thought comes we must 
instantly turn our minds' away 
from it. We can think of Jesus 
and ask for His help. We need 
never doubt that it will be given, 
and that through Him we can be 
victorious over all temptation. 

O. R. C. 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper 
July 16, 1927 

Come bright brain in the rail¬ 
way world has seen what a 
dull public has seen for a long 
time—that all the Crystal Palace 
needs to save it from being a 
white elephant is an electric 
railway that will take us to it 
quickly. 

It need hardly be said that the 
bright brain this time is on the 
Southern Railway, which is to 
spend a big sum in electrifying 
the line to the Palace. It is one 
of the miracles of our time that 
the railway which was so long 
a byword and a joke for the 
stage has become the model for 
every British line. 


The Children’s Newsier, tut, n ^ 

Out and 
About 

A S We trod the rou Sh grassy 
verge of a golden cornfield 
it seemed that tiny jewels of all 
colours gleamed and flashed 
around us. We were out early 
There had been a heavy dew i n 
the night, and the njorning sun 
lit up the water-drops on grass- 
stems and flowers. They act like 
prisms, refracting the bright 
light; you walk by and as the 
angle at which you look at them 
is altered, so the colours change. 

All these glittering fragments 
of rainbow were soon being 
sucked up into vapour by the 
warm sunlight on the unshaded 
grass. But under the thickest 
part of the tall hedgerow, which 
had been shaded earlier, theie 
were still plenty of these watei- 
jewels on the dark green, heart- 
shaped leaves of a plant trailing 
thick along the ground. 

OLD COUNTRY NAME 

It was ground ivy, which in 
spring bore a lot of pretty blue 
flowers. In spite of its usual 
name it is not related to real ivy; 
but an old country name for it— 
“ Ale-hoof ”—reminds us that 
because of its bitter taste the 
plant was much used for home¬ 
brewed English ale. But 1 can 
think of no reason for the word 
“hoof,” unless the shape of the 
leaves suggested it. 

Where the bank by the hedge 
was bigger and covered only by 
grass and small plants were 
dozens of wood strawberiy 
plants. The tiny, sharply-sweet 
fruits were mostly newly ripe. It 
is not the least attractive feature 
of this most pleasing member of 
the Rose family that its fruit 
ripens just when the larger culti¬ 
vated strawberries are about 
finished for the season. Many 
people plant wild strawberiies 
successfully in the garden, and 
some say they get bigger. 

WILD ANCESTRY 

This is hard to believe of the 
newly transplanted ones, blit it is 
true that cultivated strawberries 
have come originally from wild 
strawberries, just as all the won¬ 
derful range of garden roses 
came from simple wild roses. 

On our way back we were 
alert enough to notice a variety 
of flowers. A patch of open 
grassland was pinkish-purple 
with the little flowers of wild 
thyme, and farther on where 
grass and heather began to meet 
was another small flower, not 
crowded like the thyme, but in 
single plants or small clustei s. 
This was the harebell, daintiest 
of wild flowers. 

BLUEBELLS AND HAREBELLS 

To people in North Britain. 11 
is still the bluebell, though m 
most of England that name is 
reserved for the wild hyacintn, 
which finished blooming u.jj 1 ! 
usually early this year. The wiw 
hyacinth, like wild thyme, preren 
growing thickly in patches, an 
its soft sky-like blue can be see 
a long way off, whereas you nni 
come close to the small a 
delicate harebells even to s 
them. ' C. D. D. 
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COUPLE OF YOUNG 
RUNAWAYS 


A S soon as you hear Maurice Chevalier singing the light-hearted title 
song over the credits you can be sure that The Happy Road is 
eoing to be a gay and entertaining film. It is, in fact, one of the 
happiest comedies we have seen for some time. 



The Runaways—Brigitte Fossey and Bobby Clark 


Little eleven-year- 
old Danny Andrews 
(plaved by Bobby 
( lark) is an American 
schoolboy who de¬ 
cides to run away 
from school in Swit¬ 
zerland and join his 
father in Paris. 

Danny wants to prove 
that he is grown-up 
and self-reliant. 

His little friend 
janine Duval (played 
by Brigitte Fossey) 
also decides to run 
awav. She is lonely 
for her mother, who 
also lives in Paris. So 
the two join forces and set out on 
their big adventure. 

The story is of the many funny 
and exciting incidents that befall 
them before they eventually reach 
the French capital. Meanwhile, 


Bobby Clark and his girl friend, 
Brigitte Fossey. They obviously 
enjoyed making the film and this 
shows on the screen, so that The 
Happy Road fairly bubbles over 
with fun and excitement. 


Stealing the 
play 

Mr. George Q. Lewis, director 
of an American organisation called 
the National Association of Gag- 
writers, is seeking legislation that 
will give some kind of copyright 
protection to its members. Not 
only jokes, declares Mr. Lewis, but 
whole comedy acts are being stolen 
by men with portable tape re¬ 
corders who later sell the acts to 
other comedians. 

This kind of piracy is not new 
in the history of the theatre. 
Shakespeare and his contem¬ 
poraries had whole plays stolen. 

More than one playwright of that 
period complained about the 
“stolen and surreptitious” copies 
of their plays which were on the 
market. In 1607 we find Thomas 
Heywood objecting in a Prologue 
in verse that: 

sonic by stenography drew 
The Plot: put it in print, scarce 
one word true. 



But modern research has proved 
that it was not stenographers, or 
shorthand-writers who transcribed 
his play while listening to it, but 
people who stole the whole manu¬ 
script and copied it. 


Up comes the water 

The outskirts of London have some excellent, camping 
sites, and there is a very popular one at Theobalds Park 
near Enfield. This youngster from Birmingham is busy 
with some tent chores. 



A scene from The Happy Road 


|' vc also see the children’s re- 
ispcctivc parents joining forces tc 
|hntl the runaways and they, too 
|ha\c their fair share of adventure: 
§on the road. 

The children are helped on theii 
r Va ) by many people, including t 
gsort 0 f underground chain ol 
In!, 1 c h‘klren, but all the sam< 
|me\ find themselves mixed up ir 
I' 1 village fair and Arm} 
■manoeuvres and are nearly caugh 
f^ cia * times before Danny (wit! 
1 1C aid of a little white lie) use: 
j n All-Europe Bicycle Race as : 
|! K ' ,Uls of covering the last lap t< 

Gene Kelly and Barbara Laag 1 
1 l| y the parents, who are at firs 
L Operated with each other, bu 
L| f° know and like each othe 
c ' more when as a climax the; 
Ln mudc P r ‘ sone rs by the Arm 
L^ncler. But excellent thougl 
I*. • c .ly and Barbara are th 
1 ‘ 11 acting honours go to littl 


RACING ROUND THE TREE-TOPS 



A Sparrowjet, one of the competitors in the race 


There is excitement of a different 
sort in Walt Disney’s latest 
adventure yarn, Westward Ho The 
Wagons! For those who enjoy 
Westerns and seeing the Injuns 
bite the dust (and who doesn’t?) 
here is rich adventure. 

Fess Parker, who became 
famous playing Davy Crockett, is 
a scout who has to escort a wagon 
train of pioneers all the way from 
Nebraska to the promised land of 
Oregon. With his guitar and his 
medicine bag, making full use of 
his knowledge of bushcraft and 
Indian lore and knowing exactly 
when to tend an Indian in sickness 
and when to shoot one, Fess man¬ 
ages this man-size job magnifi¬ 
cently. 

There is also a teen-age actor 
named David Stollery, who is in¬ 
volved in these adventures, and 
every boy in the cinema will long 
to join Fess and David in their 
tussles with the Indians. The 
colour of this film is beautiful and 
the wide screen helps a lot in 
making the skirmishes realistic and 
exciting. 

Fess Parker also sings a number 
of songs with Katherine Crowley, 
so there is something for every¬ 
body in Westward Ho The 
Wagons! 


Two lightweight jet planes, both 
capable of speeds of nearly 
five miles a minute, are among the 
40 British aircraft competing in the 
National Air Races to be held this 
Friday and Saturday at Baginton, 
Coventry. 

The two baby jets, taking part 
in this event for the first time, are 
the Miles Sparrowjet—a pre-war 
Sparrowhawk with two Turbo- 
meca Palas engines in its wing 
roots—and the Somers-Kendall 
SK.l, which is being flown by test- 
pilot Hugh Kendall, who is also 
its co-designer. 

This year National Air Race 
contestants have to enter three 
separate handicap races, each of 
three rounds or heats. The first 
two races are being held on Fri¬ 
day, and the final one on Saturday. 

The winner of each race is the 
pilot obtaining the highest aggre¬ 
gate points in his particular class 
for three rounds. The pilot with 
the greatest number of points will 
be British Air Racing Champion of 
1957. 

In the event of a tie, the Cham¬ 
pionship will be decided according 
to placings in the King's Cup 


Race, to be flown immediately after 
the final of the Championship 
Races. 

The King’s Cup Handicap Race 
—the trophy was donated by the 
late King George VI—will be 
flown over a triangular cross¬ 
country course of approximately 
112 miles, starting at Baginton and 
running via Syvvell and Peter¬ 

borough back to Baginton. 

Entry for the race is restricted 
to British pilots and aircraft which 
have entered and completed the 

course in at least one of the rounds 
of the Championship air races. 

From the first drop of the 

staiter’s flag, the National Air 

Races of 1957 promise to be as full 
of colour and excitement as any 
pre-war aviation event. 

The ten-mile course, which must 
be covered three or four times, 
enables the spectators to follow 
the planes nearly all the way. 

Chequered pylons mark each 
turning point, and competitors must 
pass all these at an altitude 
sufficiently low for their aircraft 
to be clearly identified by official 
observers. 

For most of the course the con¬ 
testants will roar round at full 
throttle, battling for position at 
little more than tree-top height. 

On Saturday, Baginton will also 


be the scene of the Lockheed Inter¬ 
national Aerobatic Contest. Apart 
from British entries, there will be 
one competitor from Spain— 

J. L. Aresti Aguirre, flying a 
Spanish-built Bucker Jungmeister— 
and four entrants from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, flying Morovan Z.226 
Akrobats. 

All four are experienced aero¬ 
batic pilots, and one, Vilenr Krysta, 
has been made a “Master of 
Sports ” by the Czech Government 
for his feats. 

Each entrant is allowed five 
minutes for his exhibition, after 
being given a brief period to take¬ 
off and get to the right height and- 
position. Points are awarded for 
scope, accuracy, artistry, position¬ 
ing, and originality. 

Between the racing events 
demonstrations of aerobatics in 
military jet aircraft will be given 
by Air Force teams from Britain, 
France, and the United States. 
There will also be a mixed fly-past 
of R.A.F. Canberras and Valiants, 
and a formation parachute drop. 

The thrills of the races, the 
skill and grace of the aerobatics, 
and the highly-polished flying dis¬ 
plays all add up to make Britain’s 
National Air Races one of the 
most noteworthy occasions on the 
Aviation Calendar. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—JULY 13, 1917 | 

LONDON’S FIRST BIG 
DAYLIGHT RAID 


LONDON—The House of Com¬ 
mons has met in secret session to 
discuss this week’s German air raid 
on London, carried out by a fleet 
of bombers in broad daylight. 

The response of Londoners is 
extreme iii itation that the German 
planes were able to get through 
the defences so easily in broad day¬ 
light. As a result of this feeling 
Britain is pressing ahead with 
emergency plans to strengthen 
defences against air attack. 

At the beginning of this month 
two squadrons of British planes 
were temporarily withdrawn from 
the Western Front to guard Britain, 
but a week ago Sir Douglas Haig 
recalled them to the Front. 

The Germans took immediate 
advantage. The following day was 
fine and clear, with only some 
slight haze in the east. All seemed 
peaceful, and then warnings 
ieached London that enemy planes 
were approaching. 

At 10.30 a.m. came the steady 
drone of heavy planes and the 
enemy raiders appeared out of the 
eastern haze. They flew so low— 
not more than 5000 feet—that at 
first they were mistaken for British 
planes on manoeuvres. 

MANY DEAD AND INJURED 

But they were 22 enemy Gotha 
bombers carrying 800 lb. of ex¬ 
plosives apiece. They released 
their loads on the City and south 
of the Thames, killing 40 people 
and injuring 194, and causing con- 
sideiable damage to buildings. 

Some buses were diverted to 
other routes owing to broken glass 
strewn across the roads, but tram- 
cars and tube trains were not 
troubled by the raid and did not 
stop running even during the bom- 
batdment. 

It was not until the enemy planes 
were on their way home and had 


reached the mouth of the Thames 
that one of them was brought down 
by a pursuing Army plane. Naval 
aircraft took up the chase, and 40 
miles from the East Coast two 
moie enemy planes were destroyed, 
plunging into the sea. A fourth 
plane went down in flames at the 
mouth of the Scheldt. 

Although the raid caused con¬ 
siderable damage to buildings, it 
created no panic. The people in 
the bombed area leaded coolly. 
But they are angry that the enemy 
was allowed to attack London un¬ 
scathed, and there is now an 
increasing demand for some system 
of public warning. 

Mr. Lloyd George is reported to 
have told the Commons that 
shortly Britain would have enough 
aeroplanes for military operations, 
home defence, and independent 
attacks, but he made it clear that 
until then the military requirements 
were to have priority. 

INDEPENDENT AIR FORCES 

He has ordered an investiga¬ 
tion into air defence in Britain. 
Although there were a large num¬ 
ber of aeroplanes at hand to defend 
London, they were not operated by 
one central authority, and this has 
enabled the Germans to attack 
Britain without serious risk of 
counter-attack. At present the 
Army and Navy each operate 
their “air arm” independently. 

A new form of counter-attack 
now planned is to merge three or 
four air squadrons which can take 
off in mass formation and attack 
incoming German raiders, and a 
ling of anti-aircraft guns is to be 
placed around London. 

(The newly formed “ah contiol 
centre ” was the birth of what is 
now the Air Ministn, and in the 
following year the Royal Air 
Force ivns cieated.) 


WCKETS FELL SO FAST IN HARROW'S SECOND INNINGS • • JAMESON THEN HIT A TWO - f 

V.ETON IN 1910 THAT OPENING BATSMAN T-O.TMAESON ft MS FIRST AND ONLY SCORING '■ 

-Z---— --HE STROKS -BEFORE gS|NS BOV 

SUCK... Lftb LAST MAN TO (20 WAS AlEKANOER 

D 7 • • ■ DESTINED Ta BECOME 7«S 

Brilliant Soldier we know 
Today as field marshal lord 

ALEXANDER OF TUNIS, 


SAW EIGHT PARTNERS DISMISSED BEFORE I 

BROKE HIS DUCK. 



Sporting Flashbacks - 


The Children’s Newsbabtr p r (3 


UNLr SCORING Ih \\ 

stroke -Before B&msU. tri 
LAST MAN TO SO WAS 

& 




-The (Sreat Yorkshire And England all-rounder - First Won fame 
_ playing i*>r harrow v.Eton in 1888 ... 

BEFORE THE MATCH HlS FATHER SAID HE WOULD dWE HIM £5 FOR EMERY WltfKET HE Took AND 
. For every Run he made. "Jacksrs” Scored 2i And 59f££oJ And Took ii wickets (tss\ 
THE CHEQUE FOR £135 reached him immediately AFTER his RETURN to school . 


ADVENTURE IN THE RED SEA 


Mr. Gonzalo Ferrer has recently 
returned to his home in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands after spending two 
years in the Red Sea area for the 
fisheries section of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO). 

This brought him much hard but 
rewarding work—and an exciting 
adventure. 

When he arrived on the Red Sea 
coast none of the fishermen there 
had ever seen an engine in a fishing 
boat. They used the same methods 
as their ancestors did a thousand 
years ago, and argued with Gon¬ 
zalo Ferrer that since the fish had 
not changed, the ways of catching 
them need not change either. 

So the man from the Philippines 
showed his Red Sea friends that 
by team fishing with big trawl nets 
they might land catches so big that 
a night’s work together might 
equal two or three days’ lone fish¬ 
ing with the old trailing line. 

It was on one of his teaching ex¬ 
peditions with a group of fisher¬ 
men that Gonzalo Ferrer met with 
his adventure. His own small boat 
had got separated from the little 
fleet, and he was alone with his 
Arabian pilot. 

Among the catches of the day 


was a huge barracuda. The big 
fish, with its fierce set of teeth, lay 
still in the bottom of the boat, ap¬ 
parently lifeless. But as the 
Arabian pilot stepped down from 
his tiny bridge the fish suddenly 
opened its great jaws and seized his 
bare leg. 

Alone on the Red Sea and fifty 
miles from help, Gonzalo managed 


Adventure round the coast 

A Halifax bricklayer, Mr. 
Stanley Harrington, is sailing 
alone 800 miles round the coast 
from Goole to Liverpool in a 
cabin cruiser he built in his back¬ 
yard. His 20-foot cruiser weighs 
a ton and is driven by the two- 
h.p. engine of a cement mixer. 
The craft has a speed of four 
knots. 

WEATHER BOY 

A 14-year-old boy, Melvyn 
Mear, of Draycott, Derbyshire, 
has been registered by the 
Meteorological Office at Hariow 
as an approved weather observer. 
He gets up at 6.30 each day to 
take weather readings before going 
to school, and hopes one da> to 
become a meteorological officer. 


to put a tourniquet on the leg to 
stop the bleeding from the eight- 
inch gash. Then the wind began 
to rise. The pilot was helpless, and 
Ganzalo took over as night closed 
in and steered the patient and the 
still dangerous fish through the 
shore reefs as best he could. The 
smell of blood in the boat attracted 
the sharks, which formed a long 
hungry line in the wake of the little 
vessel. 

All night Gonzalo steered his 
craft towards the Saudi Arabian 
coast, comforting the pilot and 
keeping clear of the huge barra¬ 
cuda. He had only to strike a reef 
to become food for the sharks 
Fortunately all went well, and 
except for a long scar on his leg 
the pilot recovered, and is now one 
of Gonzalo’s devoted disciples in 
the arts of modern fishing. 

As a result of Gonzalo’s work 
the FAO can now report that the 
fishermen of Saudi Arabia arc 
' bringing in record hauls with a 
fleet of nine mechanised fishing 
boats. In fact, the fish are now so 
plentiful in the markets of Jeddah 
and Mecca that new distiibution 
methods are called for in order 
that desert dwellers may impiove 
their diet from the rich harvests ol 
the Red Sea. 


SAGA OF A SCOUT—new picture-version of the life story of the great B-P (7) 



In spite of his many innovations, B-F was very 
popular with all ranks in his regiment, and 
respected by his superior officers as well. 
Another of his ideas was to train his men as 
scouts, awarding a lleur-de-lys badge to those 
who passed a stiff test. How good a scout he 
was himself he showed when he tracked his 
stolen bicycle by its tyre marks to the thief’s 
hiding place, some distance away. 


B-P was fond of hunting, but he never 
shot elephants. He said he loved to 
watch them moving through the tall 
grass like ships at sea. In 1899 he 
went home on leave to England, and 
soon after his arrival was sent to South 
Africa, where the Boer War was about 
to break out. He took command of the 
garrison at the town of Mafeking. 


When the war started, 9000 Boers surrounded Mafeking, 
hoping for a speedy surrender. B-P had only some 1250 
men to keep this powerful force at bay, and hardly any 
artillery. He saw from the first that he could only hold the 
town by deceiving the enemy as to his real strength. To 
begin with, he fitted up an armoured train and sent it along 
the line to fire on a party of advancing Boers. This made 
them think the British were holding Mafeking in strength, 
and they retired to a respcctfal distance. 


How long can resourceful B-P keep up this game of bluff? See next week’s instalment 


Another of B-P’s ingenious U ar ch' 
for deceiving the Boers was a hC j 
light ” made from an acetylene ■ i,m * > nUI1( ] 
an old biscuit tin. He sent men ( 
to flash this contraption from di 
parts of the defences, makidg tue 
think that the British positions^ ^ u! 
covered by many searchlights* aU ttaC Ls 
discouraging them from night * 
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T Children’s News paper. July I3J957 
linings decides to turn over a 
u . leaf and stays in on a half 
holiday to do some extra work. 
Unfortunately, he spills ink on his 
,\crcise book and Mr.. Wilkins 
mas him in detention just when 
L ),as arranged to cycle into Lin- 
Iniry- Feeling the punishment un- 
jai , he goes ,off to explain the 
foci’s to Mr. Wilkins. 

]2. Mr Wilkins relents 

t /enables shook his head know- 
V jngly as Jennings disappeared 
through the door. “He must be 
crazy if he thinks Old Wilkie will 
let him off!” he observed. “Far 
more likely he’ll get in- a bate and 
perhaps even double his punish¬ 
ment.” 

“Well, that’s his bad luck,” 
said Temple unfeelingly. “Come 
on, Venables, let’s get per to go 
down to the village on our bikes. 
You get our caps while I give our 
names in to Mr. Carter.” 

When the, two boys 
met in the bicycle shed 
a few minutes later they 
found to their annoy¬ 
ance that the back tyre 
of Venables’ machine 
was punctured. Their 
efforts to pump it up 
were unsuccessful, and 
Venables was faced 
with the irksome task 
of removing the inner 
lube and repairing, the 
damage. 

Temple tut-tutted 

with impatience. “I’m 
not going to hang about 
waiting for you. Can’t 
you borrow someone 
rise's bike just for this 
afternoon?” he de¬ 
manded. 

Venables’ glance 
strayed round the shed 
and came to rest on a 
smart new machine just 
inside the door. 

Jennings won’t be using his 
bike if he’s got to stay in and 
work for Old Wilkie,” he rea¬ 
soned. “ I wonder if he’d give me 
per to borrow it.” 

“Of course he would,” Temple 
plied airily. “In any case, you 


TAKE JENNINGS, 
FOR INSTANCE 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


Mr. Wilkins was puzzled. “I 
don’t understand.” 

Taking his courage in both 
hands the boy blurted out: “You 
see, the other person is you, sir.” 

“ Me! Good heavens! Well, 
why didn’t you say so at once?” 

“ I was—well, I was trying to be 
tactful, sir.” 

Mr. Wilkins sighed. He could 
never quite understand the peculiar 
reasonings of the growing mind. 
“Well, go on, then. Let’s hear 
the worst. Please tell me, what 





haven’t got time to go and find 
him now. Just take it and ask his 
per when we come back at tea- 
time." 

Venables nodded. Old Jen 
wouldn’t mind, he decided, as he 
wheeled the borrowed machine 
bom the shed and pedalled off 
down the drive. 

Jennings explains 

minings’ expression was serious 
as he faced Mr. Wilkins across his 
s hidy table. 

T don’t like having to come to 
y°n to complain about anyone, sir, 
hut something’s happened that I 
think is fair,” he began. 

Mr. Wilkins nodded sympa¬ 
thetically. If the boy was being 
.uily treated by any of his fellows 
e would do all he could to put 
matter right. 

■ / L,s J i a moment, Jennings,” he 
, I’m willing to listen to a 
tenumc complaint, but J don’t like 
, c . i(lca of telling tales behind 
, 'ones back. So I’d rather not 
i[^ u vv ^ at you have to say- until 
/- person you’re accusing is pre- 
‘ u 10 defend himself.” 

But the other person is 
■ Slr .” Jennings insisted. 


“ Just wait till I see Venables,” Jennings muttered 

am I supposed to have done?” 

When he had heard the full 
facts of the matter Mr. Wilkins 
relented to some extent. He could 
not excuse the disgraceful untidi¬ 
ness of the history notebook, but 
all the same, it came as a shock 
to him to hear that Jennings had 
given up his half-holiday in the 
case of knowledge. 

“I see. And if you’d gone off 
and enjoyed yourself like every¬ 
body else you wouldn’t have to 
stay in this afternoon? Is that 
what you mean?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“H’m. Well, I agree it seems 
a little hard to be punished for 
working in your own time,” Mr. 
Wilkins observed. “All right, 
then, Jennings. You can recopy 
those notes when you have a spare 
moment, and go out this after¬ 
noon, if that’s what you want.” 

“Thank you, sir. I hoped you’d 
understand.” 

Jennings hurried from the room, 
delighted that he could, after all, 
proceed with the afternoon’s pro¬ 
gramme as planned. First he 
went to the staff room where Mr. 
Carter was on duty, and reported 
that he and Darbishire proposed 
cycling into the village without 
delay. 

The master on duty added their 
names to the list. “By the way, 
Jennings, there’s a small parcel for 
you here. It came by the second 
post.” 


pre- 


“Oh goodo, sir. It’ll be from 
Aunt Angela, sir. She said she 
was sending me something for my 
bike.” 

Excitedly he tore off the wrap¬ 
pings. Inside was a small card¬ 
board box containing a combina¬ 
tion padlock. Jennings’ eyes 
sparkled as he turned it over and 
over examining the mechanism 
with keen interest. 

“This’ll be just the job for my 
bike, sir,” he exclaimed. “And I 
shan’t have to bother about losing 
the key because this sort of pad¬ 
lock doesn’t have one.” 

“Really!” said Mr. Carter with 
mild interest. 

“No, sir. It’s got four rows of 
numbers instead, and you have to 
twiddle them around and get them 
in a certain order or the .padlock 
won’t open. Would you like to 
try, sir?” 

Politely Mr. Carter agreed. He 
selected various numbers at ran¬ 
dom though it was obvious that 
without knowing the combination 
his efforts would be vain. 

Historical figure 

Jennings watched him with a 
satisfied grin of triumph. 

“I’ll show you the right num¬ 
bers, shall I, sir?” he said after a 
while, picking up the padlock and 
consulting the combination of 
figures printed on the lid of the 
cardboard box. “Look, sir. One 
—five—eight—eight.” He turned 
the numbers round until the ap¬ 
propriate digits were ranged in 
line. There came a little click and 
the padlock flew open. 

“There, sir! Jolly good, isn’t 
it? Of course, I mustn’t forget 
the magic numbers or I should 
be up a gum tree, shouldn’t I, 
sir?” 

Mr. Carter smiled. “If you 
know any English history you 
should remember that number 
quite easily,” he said. 

“Why, sir?” 

“It’s too simple for words! One 
—five—eight—eight is 1588, the 
date of the Spanish Armada.” 

“Wow! Yes, of course! So it 
is!” Jennings was delighted with 
this novel method of remember¬ 
ing vital data. And what made 
it seem even more apt was the fact 
that he had been copying the date 
of the Spanish Armada when he 
had made the fatal blot on his 
exercise book. 

Making plans 

A thought struck him and he 
said: “These bicycle padlocks are 
jolly useful for teaching people 
history, aren’t they, sir? I mean, 
if wc all had a lot of padlocks 
which opened at different dates we 
shouldn’t need history books any 
more, should we, sir?” 

Mr. Carter looked doubtful. “1 
can think of simpler ways of im¬ 
parting a knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject,” he observed. 


Jennings was about to leave the 
room when Mr. Carter called him 
back. 

“Don’t you want to take the 
box with you?” he asked. 

“No thank you, sir,” the boy 
replied. “I shan't forget the com¬ 
bination.” As he ran down the 
passage in search of Darbishire he 
kept repeating over and over 
again: “1588, the date of the 
Spanish Armada—Spanish Armada 
1588.” 

Darbishire was awaiting his 
friend at the foot of the stairs. 

“It’s all right, Darbi. Old 
Wilkie says I can go after all,” 
Jennings greeted him. “And Aunt 
Angela’s sent me this supersonic 
combination padlock, so I vote we 
bike down to the village and lock 
the bikes up while we nip into 
Mrs. Lumley’s for those fizzy 
drinks and things I promised 
you.” 

Darbishire snorted in disgust. 
“It’s no good, Jen. We can’t go. 
The bird has flown.” 

“What bird?” 

The bad news 

“There isn’t a bird, really. It’s 
just a saying,” Darbishire ex¬ 
plained. “What I mean is, it’s too 
late to talk about locking your bike 
up because Venables has borrowed 
it to go down to the village on.” 

“What?” Jennings was horri¬ 
fied. 

“Yes. I saw him cycling across 
the quad with Temple.” 

“Why didn't you stop him, 
then?” 

“I tried to, but he wouldn’t. 
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He said it’d be all right because 
you wouldn’t be needing your bike 
as you were in deten for Old 
Wilkie.” 

“Well, I like the cheek of 
that!” Jennings fumed. ‘‘Just 
wait till I see Venables! Why, I 
need my bike more than ever now. 
What’s the good of having a 
bicycle padlock if chaps calmly 
waltz off with the very thing you’re 
supposed to use it on?” 

After some discussion they 
agreed that Darbishire should 
cycle into Linbury while Jennings 
trotted beside him. They would 
have no trouble in finding Ven¬ 
ables and reclaiming the machine 
when they reached the village. 

“I shall have to buy a chain to 
put round the spokes before 1 can 
use my famous padlock,” Jennings 
observed as they started off on 
their journey. “I may be able 
to buy one in Linbury.” 

On vengeance bent 

“I bet you can’t. They’ve never 
got anything decent in the village 
shop,” Darbishire replied. “What 
you want is one of those mul¬ 
tiple places with branches every¬ 
where.” 

“You mean a chain store.” 

“Yes, of course. That’s the 
obvious place to buy a chain, isn't 
it?” said Darbishire. 

As Jennings panted along beside 
his comfortably-mounted friend 
his thoughts were steeped in 
vengeance. “Just you wait till I 
see Venables,” he muttered. “Just 
you wait, that’s all.” 

Will Jennings find Venables? See 
next week's instalment 



Chewing gum helped to win the 1934 Le Mans race for Louis 
Chinetti! Towards the end of the race it was clear that the Alfa- 
Romeo driven by Chinetti and Philippe Etancelin was well-set for 
a comfortable win. All serious opposition had long since dropped 
out of the race and the Alfa had only to keep going in order to 
gain the trophy. But suddenly Fate intervened — the petrol tank 
of the Alfa sprang a serious leak. Back at the pits everything 
possible was done to mend tho split, but without success. Then 
came Chinetti’s brainwave. Why not plug tho hole with chewing 
gum? Immediately his mechanics began to chew for all their 
worth and one of them went off to buy up all the local stocks of 
chewing gum. The treatment worked — and off went the Alfa once 
again. And so, periodically calling into the pits for fresh supplies 
of gum. Chinetti held off his pursuers and went on to win the race. 
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ISLANDS OF BIRDS 


The Children’s New spacer, July (3 


The little, rockv Fame Islands 
off the Noithumberland coast are 
now a busy centie of bird-watch- 
ing. On the Inner Fame seals 
and other life aie studied, too, 
and about 450 kinds of insects 
hive been found there. 

The study centre is in a tower 
built in 1500, and here live the 
watchers employed in summer by 
the National Trust to guard the 
thousands of seabirds—eider 
ducks, kittiwake, and terns which 
come here to nest. 

The recently issued bird report 
of the Fame Islands records that 
the Sandwich terns have increased 
to the largest population ever 
known there—between 2200 and 
2300 pairs, and the kittiwakes 
have formed a new colony on the 
rocks known as the West Wide- 
opens. Migratory visitors ranged 
from the ortolan bunting to barred 
warblers and blue-throats. The 
roseate tern has from 60 to 70 


pairs nesting chiefly on the 
quaintly named Longstone End, 
West Wideopens. and Brownsman, 
The home of the cormorants is 
the Megstonc, the shags nest 
mostly on Staple Island, the 
Brownsman is chiefly preferred by 
the eiders. A brent goose visited 
the Northern Hares, while the grey 
lag geese came to the South 
Wamses. Crumstone, Knivestone, 
the Harcars, the Scarcars, and the 
Blue Caps are favourite rocks of 
the gulls. The Sandwich terns' 
main colony is near St. Cuthbert's 
Cove—the islands being closely 
associated with the lives of the 
saints, Cuthbert and Aidan. 

The gannets have taken to rest¬ 
ing occasionally on the Pinnacles, 
the rock-stack which is a famous 
nesting home of the guillemots, 
and the puffins come in their 
thousands at the beginning of 
April and leave for the sea again 
early in August. 



195 ? 


J)iana Wjlkinson, 13-year-old 
Stockport schoolgiil, was re¬ 
cently chosen to swim for Eng¬ 
land for the first time (against 
Geimany) and broke three records 
in the 100 yards free-style event. 
She beat the English senior record, 
and the British and English junior 
records, and also equalled the 
British senior record time of 1 
minute 0.3 seconds. 


Cyclist’s long ride 

John Hathaway, a 32-year-old 
cyclist from Coventry, has 
cycled across Canada in 24 days 
13 hours and 15 minutes. He rode 
3950 miles from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, to Vancouver, British 
Columbia, averaging about 160 
miles a day. His longest day’s ride 
was 189 miles across the prairie. 


JJrian Kent-Smjth, 21 -year-old 
fanner’s son of Barnstaple, 
Devon, is becoming one of 
Biitain's most promising milers. 
Although he lives 90 miles from 
the neaiest running track, and 
works long hours on the land, he 
trains over roads and on grass. 
He has been interested in athletics 
for four years, but it was not until 
this summer that he decided to 
concentrate on the mile. He won 
the Southern Counties title in a 
new record time of 4 minutes 5 
seconds. 


Make up 
yourmind 
and ask for 

JloU/rai 

SENIOR 
PENCIL 
BOX 



In gay coloured plastic 
with super Roll-Top. Complete 
with contents including : Mapping 
Pen, School Penholder, Note Pad, 
Eraser, Drawing Pencils, and 
' Lakeland 


A NAME TO REMEMBER 

for QUALITY! 


Coloured Crayons 

Price: 24/6 
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(As illustrated) 

FROM STATIONERS AND STORES 
Sole Distributors: British Pens Ltd., 
SMETHWICK, B’ham 41 and London 


Jlotimx 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


50 WORLD 


FREE STAMPS 


If you enclose n 2Jd. stamp ond ask to sec 
my Discount Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 

P. JONES, 

BUNGALOW, LLANGUIUG, MONT, 


TAME MICE 


White or Piebald 
. i Mice . . . pair 5/3 
Cages .... 5/6 
Book on Mice . 3/8 
List 2 d. 

PITT FRANCO, C.N. 

MOUSE FARM, FERNDALE, GLAM. 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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Abyssinia 

a/- 

200 Hungary 

3/9 

10 

Zanzibar 

21- 

500 Germany 

8/6 

25 

Turkey 

l/e 

500 Austria 

15'- 

10 

Cyprus 

1/3 

10 Houg Kong 

1/3 

50 

S. Africa 

2/9 

10 Barbados 

2/- 

10 

Saudi Arabia 2/- 

25 Croatia 

1/- 

100 

Russia 

3/9 

25 Cuba 

1/3 

50 

Roumania 

1/6 

10 Iceland 

1/3 

50 

Now Zealand 2/6 

10 Greenland 

2/- 

10 

Konya 

1/- 

100 Brit. Empire 2/6 

100 

Japan 

2/- 

50 Gt. Britain 

2'- 

100 

China 

1/6 

200 Franre 

3/9 


SPECIAL 

OFFER: 


GHANA High 

Values, Fine Ubcd, 1/- 

2/-; 


5/-: 10/-. 

Set 

ot 4 £or 16/-. 


POSTAGE 2 id. 

EXTRA OX ALL ORDERS. 

List 

of Packets 

and 

Sets eeut on request. 


J. A 

. L. 

FRANKS 



J^orwood Green, a Middlesex 
team, recently dismissed Ux¬ 
bridge third XI for five runs—in¬ 
cluding one bye! 

Of the 118 balls bowled only 
two produced scoring strokes. 
Uxbridge lost their first five 
wickets for no runs. 


JJoys in the Barnsley and District 
Schools Football team are to 
receive gifts of wrist watches from 
the Town Council for winning the 
English Schoolboys’ Football 
Shield and the Yorkshire School¬ 
boys’ Football Cup. 


Ladies first 

JJ^rrAiN’s leading archers will be 
leaving soon for the World 
Championships to be held in 
Prague from July 16 to 21. Usually 
six men and six women make up 
the team, but this year lack of 
funds has meant that 'two have 
had to be dropped, and as our 
women archers stand a better 
chance of success, the unlucky pair 
were men. 


Barclay Palmer, one of Britain’s 
leading shot-putters, has been 
lecturing in Canada and America 
during the past few weeks. While 
visiting his brother in Ontario, 
Barclay found himself without a 
weight to practise with. But all 
was well. His brother produced a 
16-pound cannon ball he had bor¬ 
rowed from an old fort. 


7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1. 

Telephone: VlCtoiia 8697 
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Further 

Reduced. 


■XT 

W 

19/11 

'post etc M 



Slip Into it—soft and comfy—cn]oy restful sleep 
throughout the night. Ko blaukcts, no sheets, 
everything m one including special padding for 
a beautiful soft mattress effect. Light as a 
feather, it rolls up to a tiny lightweight M7c, 
19/11, post 2/6, even finished in heavy quality 
strong material, really hardwcanug. Not a 
blanket with outer hut genuinely quoted. They 
are under half price for a limited period only 
BARGAIN LISTS OV TENTS. ETC . TERMS 


GREAT 
kCAMPING 
OFFER 

RIDGE TENT S F E 0 N R T 4'- 


BRAND NEW de luxe "Safety" Teat. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping baso x A ft. 6 m. 
wide X 3 ft 6 m. high x 12 in. walls, all 
approx. Weight 31 lbs Cash 55/- or 
4/- deposit mul 61- monthly WITH FLY¬ 
SHEET 83/6, or 9/3 deposit amt 9/9 
monthly. Both carr. 2/6. LISTS, TEXTS 
BINOCULARS, CAMLRAS, WATCHES, 
RINGS, JEWELLERY, ETC. TERMS. 


HEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


Carefully watching the woiMv 
leading players in action dur 
ing the Wimbledon fortnight were 
a party of Russian playeis and 
officials. Tennis is becoming mor , 
and more popular in the Soviet 
Union, and it is likely that ncx 
year a team will be playing at 
Wimbledon. So make a note 0 f 
the names of 21-year-old Valeria 
Kuzmenko, the Russian women’s 
champion, and 18-year-old lri na 
Riazanova, who won the 
junior title last year—they may 
well cause surprises next yeat. 



Off to South Africa 

Three members of the Wimbledon Badminton Club who are 
in the England team shortly beginning a series of matches in 
South Africa are Mrs. June Timperley, Miss B. Carpenter, 
and 18-year-old Miss Heather Ward. 


Johnny Wardle, one of the 
finest of our post-war 
cricketers, will take his benefit 
when Surrey meet Yorkshire, at 
Bradford, in the match starting on 
Saturday. Slow left-arm bowler, a 
batsman who believes in hitting 
the ball hard, and a brilliant close- 
in fielder, Wardle thoroughly 
enjoys his cricket. He made his 
debut for Yorkshire in 1946, since 
when he has taken well over 1700 
wickets and scored more than 
6500 runs. He has also played in 
28 Test Matches in which he 
has topped the century of wickets. 


Don Smith, the Sussex opening 
batsman who made his Test 
debut in the Lord’s match last 
month at the age of 34, is also a 
Class One soccer referee. Unless 
cricket tours interfere, he hopes 
one day to be appointed to the 
Football League list. 


Punishment 

T he Catania Football Club 
needed to win the final game 
of the season to gain promotion 
to the First Division of the 
Italian League, but they were 
beaten. So the club fined each 
of the players a sum of 100,000 
lire, about £52. 


The umpire 


(Dept. 0H/15) 195/290 Coldharbour Lace, Loughborough June., London,S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. lEcii. 


JJ^orman Read, who won the 
50,000 metres walk .gold 
medal at the Melbourne Olympics 
wearing the New Zealand badge, 
is shortly returning to his native 
Sussex, where he plans to stay for 
a few years. He could find little 
first-class walking opposition in 
New Zealand, so now he hopes to 
compete in British and European 
athletics. His 16-year-old brother 
Dennis is also becorffing well- 
known in Sussex as a walker, and 
the brothers intend to train to¬ 
gether. 



Early risers 

Q-olf is certainly booming in the 
United States. On several of 
the New York municipal courses 
golfers have to wait up to five 
hours before driving off the first 
tee. And not long ago at one 
course police were called out to 
control the queues—at five in the 
morning. 


The Ashford district of Ken 
seems to be producing some 
demon bowlers. A. Jackson, cap 
tain of a local factory lean1 ’ 
bowled the opposing team out to 
25, taking the last five wickets wi 
five successive balls. On the san 
day P. Apps, of Mersham. to 
five Evington wickets with 
successive balls. 


jioldh'S 


One of the few qualified woman 
umpires in the world is Peggy 
Wydell of Hove, Sussex. Peggy 
also plays cricket herself and has 
turned out for Brighton Ladies. 


Umpires are used to 

cricketers’ pullovers and c • 
but the other day, in a Notts 
Derby Border League match, ^ 
umpire was given a boot to 
Ron Gregory, a Butterley ho ^ 
found it was hurting him, s 

took it off and continued the ^ 

wearing one boot, The 
changed into an ordinary ' ., lt , 

shoe—and promptly did 
trick! 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


THE GLORIES OF 
SAGITTARIUS 



WpW X. -—---- 

After a lion’s share 


Caesar, of the Maidstone Zoo, 
settles down for forty winks, 
or a few more, after coming 
to the end of a good lunch. 
Jfe seems pleased with the 
catering where he is staying. 


HltST ATLANTIC FLIGHT 

A sculptured memorial to the 
fust non-stop flight across the 
Atlantic —by Alcock and Brown 
m 1919—will probably be set up 
next year on the spot where they 
landed at Clifden, Co. Galway. 
At present the only indication of 
the landing-place of the converted 
Vickers Vimy bomber is a rough 
caii n, put up by the local people. 
The Irish air line, Aer Lingus, is 
expected to commission the work. 


END OF A TUNNEL 

The old Woodhead tunnel is 
being sealed off. Over three miles 
long, it was built for the Sheffield- 
Ashfon-under-Lyne Railway and 
officially opened on December 22, 
1845. But the new tunnel has 
made it obsolete, and when the 
track has been removed it will be 
bricked up. 


The prolonged twilight of these 
bright evenings, accentuated by 
moonlight, has permitted only the 
brighter celestial objects to be 
much in evidence. However, the 
three brightest planets—Venus, 
Jupiter, and Saturn—may be easily 
recognised. 

The brilliant Venus is low in the 
west, remaining visible until about 
10 p.m., and Jupiter is at a higher 
altitude in the south-west, to the 
left of Venus. Jupiter now appears 
to have approached much nearer to 
Venus, and during the coming six 
weeks this approach will continue 
and be most interesting to note. 

WHEN MOONLIGHT VANISHES 

Saturn may be seen almost due 
south as soon as the sky has 
darkened sufficiently. The planet 
is the brightest object in that region 
and will be obvious with the 
reddish Antares immediately below 
it. 

When the moonlight vanishes 
from the late evening sky will be 
the time to seek that most interest¬ 
ing region of our univeise, the 
constellation of Sagittarius, the 
Centaur-Archer of the very ancient 
legends. This superb region lies 
to the east, or left, of the con¬ 
stellation of Scorpio and where the 
planet Saturn is placed, as shown 
in the C N star-map of June 1. The 
brightest stars of Sagittarius may 
therefore be readily identified with 


the aid of the accompanying star- 
map. 

The low altitude of this con¬ 
stellation as observed from Biitain 
permits only the brighter stars to 
be much in evidence; it needs to 
be seen from more southern lands 
for its grandeur to be fully realised. 

There are millions upon millions 
of stars, each one a glorious sun, 
assembled in swarms, streams, and 
vast clouds covering colossal areas 
of this grand constellation. With 
the unaided eye we see little more 
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than the blaze of light from all 
this stellar host, but that light 
makes Sagittarius the brightest 
region of the “Milky Way.” 

It is in Sagittarius that all these 
encircling streams of suns are 
nearest to our little world and rela¬ 
tively small Solar System. It takes 
light but four hours to travel from 
the centre of our Solar system, 
that is the Sun, to its outei limits 
in the orbits of Neptune and 
Pluto, but it would take at least 
30,000 years to reach even the 
fringe of those vast star-clouds of 
Sagittarius. 

ON A CLEAR NIGHT 

A very clear and daik night is 
needed to perceive all this radiance, 
owing to its low altitude as seen 
fiom Britain, and the mists which 
gather near the horizon; but the 
great arch of light from these 
myriads of far distant suns may be 
seen on any clear moonless night 
ascending towards the left, through 
the constellations of Aquila and 
Cygnus toward overhead and 
Cassiopeia. 

The bright, distinctive stars con¬ 
stituting Sagittarius may be easily 
recognised from the star-map. 
These stars are relatively near us 
compared with the swarms com¬ 
posing the Milky Way. The nearest 
of those indicated is Zeta, which 
is 68 light-years’ distant: this star 
is of great interest, because it is 
composed of two suns which re¬ 
volve round their common centre 
of gravity once in 21 years. 

ARCHER’S BOW 

The “ Bow of Sagittarius,” com¬ 
posed of the stars Lambda, Delta, 
and Epsilon, will be easily recog¬ 
nised almost erect above the 
horizon. Lambda is a sun radiating 
about 40 times more light and 
heat than our Sun, but from about 
88 light-years’ distance. Delta 
is about 136 light-years’ distant 
and radiates 110 times moie light 
than our Sun, while Epsilon is an 
immense sun 163 light-years’ 
distant which radiates about 360 
times more light and heat than our 
Sun. 

Gamma, at the point of the 
“Arrow,” is 88 light-years’ distant 
and similar to Lambda. 

G. F. M. I 


-C N Competition Corner- 


CASH PRIZES TO BE WON! 

J]xtra pocket-money is always useful, and with summer holidays 
on the way, we know that the opportunity to win a cash prize 
will be more than ever welcome. This week, therefore, C N offers 
Jae prizes of One Pound each and ten 5s. Postal Orders to the boys 
and girls who send the best entries in the competition below. There 
is no entry fee. 

What to Do: Simply complete the five statements illustrated 
below by adding the correct one of the three possible answers given 
with each. (You may use any work of reference to find them.) 
Wiite the five true statements neatly on a postcard, add your full 
name, age, and address, then ask a parent or guardian to sign the 
entry as your own written work. Cut out and attach the com¬ 
petition token (marked CN Token) from the back page of this 
■ssue, then post to: 

C N Competition No. 19, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, July 23, the closing date. 

Prizes of £1 each will be awarded for the five entries which are 
correct or most nearly so, and the best written (or printed) according 
to age. Five shilling P.O.s for the ten next best. Entry .is open to 
at readers under 17 living in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. The Editor’s decision must be accepted as final. 
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Hs 4W&* PUMTf iSt 
J EARTH 
J JJERCURy 
5 Pluto 



8 TUB lAZ&EST ClAMOND 
£VK blSCWEBEb WAS 

1 THE HOPE — 

2 THE STAR. OP 
APEK2A 

3 THEdUlUNAN 


C " 

the first man to Sul 
M0UN6 the vkxlo was • 

I CHRISTOPHER C0LUM8US 
z SEBASTIAN DEL CANO _ 
t SIR PRANClS DRAKE 





The fastest Ian> animus . 

1 ThE&CEHORSE 

2 THE HARE 
- 5 THE CHEETAH 
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DESIGNED FOR 


Action! 


Shaped like its famous 
forerunnei the B.17 
Swallow — the B.15 is a 
saddle for the cyclist 
who likes to travel at 
speed. The clean cut 
lines of the B.15 
Swallow will make 
your machine look 
“just right”. And the 
price is right too. 

PRICE: 35/- 



S 

5ft 


tfte 

B.15 SWALLOW 




The Finest Saddle in the World 


J. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM 3 



ILFORD 

FILMS 

for faces 
and places 

ILFORD FILMS FIT 
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NONSENSE LIBRARY 

Reduce your height, by Neil 
Down. 

Another Joke, by Major Laff. 

Fun on a Tandem, by Toucan 
Rydc. 

Weather Forecasting, by Arthur 
Mometer. 

The Stained Pocket, by A. 
Lcekypen. 

HEAVY HUMOUR 
IJillv: “Could I have a lighter 
flint for my Dad, please?” 

Shopkeeper: "Why, was the last 
:>ne too heavy?” 

SrOT THE . . . 

herring gulls as they glide grace¬ 
fully in the teeth of the wind. 
These beautiful gulls are about 24 
inches long. 
Their plumage 
is white with a 
soft grey 
mantle. Wings 
are tipped with 
black, and the 
legs are pink. 
Another dis¬ 
tinctive feature 
is that the 
lower part of 
their yellow 
bill has a red 
spot. 

Occasionally 
one may see a 
flock of these 
gulls far out at 
sea. hovering ovei a school of 
mackerel which have darkened the 
watei with their number. 

Immature birds are a mottled 
brown, and do not take on their 
full dress until they are four or 
five \ eur j old 

Shellfish, sandworms, crusta¬ 
ceans. sciaps. cainon, and the 
eggs of other birds arc eaten by 
herring gulls. Also they are 
often seen inland, following the 
plough, and swooping down to 
gi ib a woim as it is thrown up 
by the shaie. 



SPORTS DAY AT THE ZOO 
r priE wallaby came with her twins 
on condition 

That tucked in her pocket, they 
paid no admission. 

The elephant, fearing he might be 
too late, 

Had sent out a trunk call and 
begged them to wait. 

The camel attempted to take the 
high jump, 

But the grasshopper won. so he left 
with the hump. 

The hippo was entered, but broke 
down and cried— 

For breaking the bar he was dis¬ 
qualified. 

The leopard was spotted some way 
in the rear, 

But the race was a tie when he 
caught the dear deer. 

The animals watching them all 
stood agape, 

When the hare, in good form, next 
hared past the tape. 

The snail and the tortoise enjoyed 
all the fun, 

Though try as they might, they just 
could not run. 

The hedgehog just sulked and 
rolled in a ball; 

He'd many good points, but he’d 
no chance at all. 

SOMEONE SHOULD TELL HIM 

^ visitor to Italy was asked what 
he thought of the Colosseum. 
“Very impressive,” said he. “It 
should look fine when it’s finished.” 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter is low-in 
the south-west, Venus is in 
the west and 
Saturn is in the 
south. There are 
no planets visible 
in the morning. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it will appear 
at half-past nine on Fnday even¬ 
ing, July 12. 


THE LAUGH WAS ON JACKO 
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EXPLAINmGNSfH^ 

Ask your friends what is nothin. 
If they cannot define it „ lv „ 
them these answers: 5 !v C 

A balloon without a skin. 

A loaf without the bread. 

A bladeless knife without „ 
handle. a 

An empty bottle without th e 
glass. 

A vacuum flask without the flask 

SCHOOLBOY HOWLER 

]V[ota Bene means stony broke 


rOH 


Vi hile at the Zoo with Baby anil Chimp, Jacko unwisely went too near the 
cockatoos and got a peck on the finger. As a result there was much loud 
laughing from behind. “ I can’t sec anything to laugh about,” cried Jacko 
indignantly. Then he turned und saw that his mockers were laughing 
jackasses. “ Don’t worry,” said Chimp, “ life is just one big laugh for them.” 

BEDTIME TALE 

BILLY ONLY MEANT TO HELP 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Colourful. Blew (blue), rend (red) 
j ell ** oh I ” (yellow) 

Missing middle. Tangerine—ate, pan am 
egg, bed, art, pin, ink, den ' ‘ ’ 

Name ihe flower. Hammer, \acht , antfir 



“Now, Billy, 1 don’t want you 
worrying the painter,” said 
Mummy. “He’ll be quite busy 
enough without answering your 
questions all day long.” 

For a while Billv kept his dis¬ 
tance, watching the painter at 
work from the bottom of the 
garden. But before long Billy had 
edged up to the man and was 
watching him more closely. 

He was a friendly chap, and he 
cheerfully answered Billy's ques¬ 
tions—and Billy had a lot to ask. 

Soon it was 12 o’clock, and the 
painter went off for his lunch. 
Billy eyed the tins of paint and 
the brushes. Then he picked one 
up. “ He was such a nice man,” 
thought Billy, “I’ll help him by 
painting this door.” 

He set to work, brushing the 
paint on carefully just as he had 
seen the decorator do. He had 
finished the bottom half when the 
painter returned from his lunch. 


COLOURFUL 

The answers to the following 
clues all sound like colours. Can 
you say which ones? 

\yn/d the runaway train did. 

What your library book 
should be. 

What the sun did this morning. 

What you do if someone steps 
on your toe. 

NAME THE FLOWER 

r LHE initial letters to these illustrations foim the name of a flower. 
Can you find out which flower? 


MISSING MIDDLE 
J> you put the name of a fruit 
between these two rows of 
letters, you will form nine words, 
reading downwards. Can you 
name the fruit and the words? 

APAEBAPID 
ENTGDTN KN 



HIDDEN WEST INDIANS 

Hidden in this paiagiaph is the 
name of a West Indian cricketer at 
present touring this country. The 
letters printed in italics can be re¬ 
arranged to spell the name of 
a not he 1 of the touiists. Can you 
name them? 

Pat was bowled first ball. “ Hard 
luck! It kept low," consoled 
the skipper, who was noted for his 
tact. “I’m out of form,” admitted 
Pat. “1 must practise next week, 
especially as our opponents have a 
super spin bowler.” 

BOTH ENDS THE SAME 

The answer to the following 
clues all have five letters. Write 
your answers underneath one 
another and you will find the first 
and last columns form the same 
word. 

Rather fat. 

Even. 

Girl’s name. 

Capital of Ghana. 

Footwear. 

To run away with a sweetheart. 

The answers to these puzzles 
arc given in column 5 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in Engl: 
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Billy could see he was not very 
pleased. 

“I thought I would help you," 
muttered the lad. 

“That was decent of you.” said 
the painter. “ But there are a few 
snags. Firstly you’ve used green 
paint and your mother wanted the 
door yellow; then you’ve used 
top-coat instead of an under-coat; 
thirdly, the original paint was flak¬ 
ing so I have got to bum it off; 
fourthly, I shall now have to clean 
off all that paint of yours and 
start again; fifthly . . 

But Billy did nor wait to hear 
any more. He fled, and-after that 
he left painting to the expert. 


enrav an, igloo/nun, 
tent, horse — hya¬ 
cinth 

Hidden West Indians 
Walcott, Weehes 
Both ends the same. 
PLUMP 
LEVEL 
ELSIE 
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JUST A FEW WORDS 


1, A Malnutrition is imperfect or fnultv 
feeding ; insufficient food. (From Trench 
mat , ill, and Latin nutrire, to uoitri-k) 

2. A To monopolise anything is to Feep n 
to oneself. A monopoly is the sole poivcr 
or privilege of dealing in any tiling (From 
Greek monos, alone, and poleem , to sill j 

3 C To dehydrate is to depme of water In 
a chemical process ; to dry. (From Latin 
de, from, and Greek hudor, water.) 

1. B Mercenary means influenced b> <le-irc 
of gain ; sold or done for monei. (1 rom 
Latin merccs, hire.) 

5. B A denizen is nn inhabitant (human or 
animal). (From Latin dc inlus, from 

wittun.) 

6. A Stenography is shorthand, nn> 
method of writing verj quick!}. (Tram 
Greek sfenos, narrow', and grapficin, to 
write.) 


His, lie. 9d. for six months. Abroad 
^Australasia, Messrs. Gordon & Gofcch 
■ Rhodesia and Nj asaland, Messrs! 

$.L. 



A LYONS LOLLY 


in all your favourite flavours 3d 















































































































































